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Habitat  management  i 


BOBWHIT 


QUAIL 


The  bobwhite  quail  [CotinuA  vln.g4M%mU)  is  a  very  popular  native  game  bird 
in  Kansas.  It  is  found  throughout  the  state  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
eastern  part  (Figure  1).  In  western  Kansas  the  bobwhite  is  usually  associated 
with  wooded  areas  and  streams. 

Another  quail  found  in  Kansas  is  the  scaled  quail  [Cattipzpla.  Aquamctfa] .  Its 
distribution  is  limited  to  the  semi-arid,  sandy,  grassland  regions  in  south¬ 
western  Kansas.  Management  of  the  scaled  quail  is  not  covered  in  this  guide. 

Preferred  habitat  for  the  bobwhite  is  a  combination  of  grassland,  cropland, 
brushy  areas,  and  woodland  in  such  a  mixture  as  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
"edge"--those  borders  where  two  or  more  types  of  cover  come  together.  Grass¬ 
lands  are  utilized  mainly  for  nesting  and  brooding;  cropland  for  feeding  and 
dusting;  and  brushy  and  wooded  areas  for  escape  cover,  roosting,  and  winter 
cover  and  feeding.  The  quality  of  habitat  and  the  closeness  or  mixture  of 
cover  types  usually  determines  the  number  of  birds  an  area  can  support. 

Farming  operations  which  destroy  or  reduce  the  size  of  woody  areas  are  very 
detrimental  to  quail  populations.  Fall  tillage  of  grain  fields  is  also 
detrimental  in  that  it  covers  waste  grain  and  knocks  down  stubble  which  is 
very  beneficial  to  quail  and  many  other  species  of  wildlife  during  the  winter 
months.  The  feeding  habits  of  the  bobwhite  have  many  benefits.  During 
spring  and  early  summer  they  consume  large  numbers  of  insects,  and  weed  seed 
is  an  important  part  of  their  year-round  diet. 

Bobwhites  stay  in  small  groups  called  coveys  during  most  of  the  year.  When 
evening  comes,  the  covey  roosts  on  the  ground,  squatting  in  a  circle  with 
tails  pointing  toward  the  center  and  heads  facing  out.  This  formation  not 
only  insures  warmth  but  also  provides  a  lookout  in  every  direction. 

In  early  spring  the  coveys  begin  to  break  up  and  mate  selection  begins.  By 
early  May  pairs  are  formed  when  a  hen  accepts  a  cock  by  allowing  him  to  mate. 
The  two  quail  are  then  inseparable  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Two  to  four  weeks  after  mating,  nesting  begins.  Preferred  early  season 
nesting  cover  is  dry  grass  from  the  previous  year.  Once  the  nest  meets  the 
approval  of  the  female,  eggs  are  deposited  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  day. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  in  a  clutch  is  14.  Incubation  starts  as  soon  as 
the  last  egg  is  laid.  If  predators,  farm  equipment,  or  heavy  cold  rains  do 
not  destroy  the  nest,  the  eggs  hatch  in  about  23  days.  If  a  nest  is  destroyed, 
the  pair  will  normally  renest.  Like  most  animals,  quail  are  persistent  in 
their  drives  to  perpetuate  the  species. 
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Baby  quail  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  bumblebee  when  they  first  hatch. 

The  male  joins  his  mate  within  a  few  hours  after  hatching  and  the  family 
moves  into  surrounding  cover.  The  first  several  days  of  a  chick's  life  are 
spent  searching  for  food  under  the  close  supervision  of  their  parents.  Young 
quail  grow  rapidly  on  their  predominantly  insect  diet.  During  the  first  few 
weeks,  juvenile  feathers  replace  the  soft  yellow  and  black  down.  At  eight 
weeks  of  age  the  first  adult  feathers  begin  to  show  in  the  breast  and  at  15 
weeks  adult  plumage  is  reached.  Mortality  of  young  birds  is  high.  Aoproxi- 
mately  80  percent  of  the  quail  that  hatch  in  a  given  year  will  never  see  the 
following  nesting  season. 

As  the  young  mature,  they  begin  to  function  more  as  a  unit,  flushing  together 
and  taking  the  same  flight  path  when  danger  is  near.  The  key  to  their 
survival  is  this  ability  to  act  as  a  unit.  By  October  most  young  birds  are 
no  longer  dependent  upon  their  parents  for  survival.  By  mid-November  the 
birds  are  settled  into  coveys  and  have  established  a  home  range  which  is 
usually  less  than  one-half  square  mile. 

Throughout  the  winter  the  covey  is  set  in  a  way  of  life  that  changes  very 
little  from  day  to  day.  The  night  is  spent  in  grassy  cover  near  a  weedy  or 
brushy  area.  Shortly  after  sunrise  the  covey  moves,  as  a  unit,  to  the  feeding 
area.  When  food  is  in  good  supply,  little  time  is  needed  to  satisfy  their 
appetites.  They  then  move  to  a  loafing  area  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  In  late  afternoon  they  move  to  the  feeding  area  again  before 
going  to  the  roosting  area  for  the  night.  Severe  winter  weather  and  aporoach- 
ing  storms  interrupt  this  routine  and  during  these  periods  the  covey  often 
feeds  all  day.  During  severe  storms,  the  birds  may  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
roost  for  a  day  or  two  and  the  food  supply  may  be  covered  with  snow  or  ice. 

This  period  of  extreme  cold  temperatures  and  deep  snow  or  ice  is  when  mortality 
takes  its  largest  toll.  Good  habitat  is  of  the  greatest  imoortance  at  this 
time. 

During  fall  and  winter  months,  as  normal  mortality  and  hunting  reduces  the 
covey  size,  small  coveys  often  merge  with  another  covey.  Average  covey  size 
may  therefore  change  very  little  even  though  the  total  population  may  be 
severely  reduced.  This  combining  of  coveys  allows  the  remaining  birds  to 
select  the  best  habitat. 

As  spring  arrives,  pairing  once  again  takes  place.  If  the  same  amount  of 
habitat  is  available  and  winter  weather  was  not  extreme,  the  spring  population 
will  be  very  close  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

HABITAT  NEEDS 


Food--Since  quail  are  primarily  seed-eaters,  grain  and  weed  seeds  are  an 
important  part  of  their  diet.  Grains  such  as  milo,  corn,  soybeans,  and  wheat 
are  used  when  they  are  available. 

Seeds  of  weeds  such  as  ragweed,  sunflower,  smartweed,  foxtail,  and  wild 
barley  are  often  used.  Numerous  studies  have  indicated  the  value  of  insects 
for  quail  chick  survival.  The  first  few  weeks  of  a  chick's  life  are  the  most 
critical  and  small  insects  are  the  most  important  item  of  the  diet.  Adult 
birds  also  utilize  insects.  Fresh  greens  and  berries  make  up  a  portion  of 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  diet. 
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Cover--Bobwhi te  quail  are  usually  associated  with  four  habitat  tyoes.  These 
habitat  types  are  grass! and,  cropl and ,  brushy  areas,  and  wood! and.  An  ideal 
quail  area  would  have  a  mixture  of  these  four;  however,  all  are  not  necessarily 
needed  in  order  to  have  a  suitable  quail  population. 

Grass  serves  its  best  purpose  as  nesting  and  brood  cover.  At  least  two  out 
of  three  quail  nests  are  found  in  grassland  areas.  Overgrazed  pastures  and 
harvested  hayfields  offer  little  cover.  Many  times  grass  clumps  that  are 
inaccessible  to  cattle  furnish  the  needed  nesting  areas.  Native  grass  ranqe- 
land,  in  good  to  excellent  condition,  provides  many  of  the  needs  of  the 
bobwhite. 

A  primary  factor  in  increasing  the  abundance  of  quail  habitat  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  cropland  by  early  settlers.  Sod  breaking  and  early  farming  practices 
created  disturbed  areas  and  "edges"  for  ideal  quail  habitat.  While  the  old, 
inefficient  type  of  farming  was  beneficial,  modern  farming  techniques  such  as 
the  use  of  herbicides  and  insecticides,  land  leveling  which  destroys  potholes 
and  weedy  draws,  and  the  removal  of  hedge  and  fencerows  are  bad  for  quail. 

Many  conservation  practices  which  prevent  soil  erosion  and  conserve  water  are 
beneficial  to  both  the  farmer  and  to  wildlife. 

Brushy  areas  include  osageorange  hedgerows,  plum  thickets,  and  sunflower  or 
ragweed  patches.  Normally  any  low  growing  woody  plants  or  woody-type  forbs 
provide  a  necessary  part  of  the  bobwhite' s  habitat.  Brushy  cover  adjacent  to 
cropland  or  other  food  sources  is  very  desirable.  Other  brushy-type  plants 
used  for  cover  include  redcedar,  blackberries,  currants,  el derberries ,  buck¬ 
brush,  and  gooseberries.  Quail  numbers  are  usually  closely  associated  with 
the  amount  of  good  brushy  cover  available. 

Woodl ands  serve  best  when  they  are  associated  with  brushy  undergrowth  or 
adjacent  brushy  cover.  Most  woodlands  are  associated  with  rivers  and  streams 
and  are  not  intensively  managed  for  timber  or  quail.  Their  major  value  to 
quail  is  limited  to  that  area  adjacent  to  brushy  areas  and  cropland  where  the 
highly  desirable  "edge"  effect  is  created  that  is  so  conducive  to  many  species 
of  wildl  ife. 

Water- -Quail  obtain  water  from  dew  on  vegetation  and  from  the  insects  and 
berries  they  eat.  Free  water  from  streams,  ponds,  and  puddles  is  also  used. 

HABITAT  MANAGEMENT  SUGGESTIONS 


The  key  to  successful  management  of  quail  is  the  proper  management  of  their 
habitat.  Various  types  of  cover  are  needed  at  different  seasons  to  serve  the 
needs  of  bobwhites.  Usually  one  or  two  types  of  habitat  are  available,  but 
possibly  an  additional  one  needs  to  be  added.  The  main  method  of  improving 
quail  habitat  is  to  increase  the  "edge"--that  area  where  two  habitat  types 
come  together. 

Develop  Cover--The  establishment  of  brushy  areas  or  native  grass  in  odd 
areas,  field  corners,  and  fencerows  near  cropland,  will  often  encourage  quail 
to  use  a  site.  Planting  one  or  two  rows  of  shrubs  between  cropland  and 
grassland  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  existing  cover. 
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Till aqe--Corn ,  milo,  and  soybean  stubble  should  not  be  fall  tilled  since  it 
provides  a  food  source  and  some  cover  for  quail  during  the  critical  winter 
period.  If  tillage  is  needed,  undercutting  implements  should  be  used  to  keep 
from  burying  stubble,  grain,  and  other  seed. 

Shelterbelts  and  Windbreaks--The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  shelter- 
belts  and  windbreaks,  in  addition  to  meeting  their  primary  conservation 
objectives,  may  also  provide  winter  cover  and  food  for  quail.  Evergreens  and 
shrubs  are  of  special  value. 

Mowing  or  Burning--Quail  favor  native  grass  hayland,  rangeland,  roadsides, 
and  odd  areas  for  nesting.  If  nesting  cover  is  in  short  supply,  quail  may 
nest  in  alfalfa  and  cool  season  grass  and  haying  should  be  delayed  until 
after  July  1.  Burning  of  native  grass  about  every  five  years  may  be  needed 
if  excessive  amounts  of  mulch  accumulate.  This  allows  the  birds  to  travel 
through  the  grass  easily.  If  burning  is  practiced  it  should  be  done  during 
late  spring  and  much  caution  should  be  exercised. 


Other  Precautions--Late  spring  burning  or  tillage,  during  May  and  June, 
should  be  avoided  as  this  may  destroy  nests.  The  apolication  of  insecticides 
should  also  be  avoided  or  delayed  until  after  the  first  of  August  when  the 
demand  for  insects  is  reduced.  Label  directions  and  precautions  should  be 
observed  when  using  all  chemicals. 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  local  conservation  districts,  the  Kansas  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  and  the  Kansas  State  University  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  offer  competent  guidance  on  soil,  water,  plants,  and  wildlife  habitat 
management. 
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*Locally  abundant  populations  can  occur  in  all  areas  where  sufficient  habitat 
is  available . 
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